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DUST 


By George L. Stout 


Anyone familiar with Camp Dodge of the summer of 
1918 knew a place of abounding dust. It lay on barren 
drill areas and beat into barracks leaving a pale crust on 
men and things. This had been flat prairie beneath a 
long low hill. Now its grass was trampled and sand 
clouds swept the open spaces. 

Through this dust on an August day Mr. David Calvers 
trudged up an incline of a cantonment street. The sun 
was hot. Turfless soil and raw board buildings reflected 
it with bluish glow. There was no place of relief. The 
uniformity of heat and light, dust and bare boards, 
seemed endless, omnipotent. One of Mr. Calver’s pudgy 
hands brushed at his white moustache. His other hand 
held a parcel. He walked jerkily with a positive settling 
of his bulk on one side then the other. A captain passed 
and Mr. Calvers saluted with awkward cordiality; civil- 
ian workers were not bound to that observance. Some 
distance away a line of troops with full equipment passed 
into an obscurity of buildings and sand. 

Over a small knoll where the street seemed to reach 
into the sky, a man came toward him. He was old yet 
there was something spirited about his gait, and about 
his thin aged figure. He wore dark civilian clothing. 
Dust enveloped him but he came on. 

When the two were abreast Mr. Calvers spoke. He 
received no audible reply but something in the other’s 
manner seemed to halt him, some unspoken command. 
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They stopped. He looked at the eyes of the older man. 
Mr. Calvers always looked at eyes expectantly. They 
were likely to be gay or brooding, to say something. 
These, however, were silent: small, thick-lidded, inscru- 
table. The man sought there had apparently withdrawn 
behind the film of age, secure from an observing world. 
Yet they were kindly. At the band of the man’s black 
hat was a line of sweat where dust had gathered. Mr. 
Calvers said nothing. There seemed to be nothing to say. 
The other raised one hand. A heavy thumb and fore- 
finger pressed the edge of his blue coat. He spoke. 

‘‘Do you know a boy named Howard Lucas? .. .”’ 
The voice was low. ‘‘He’s my boy. I’ve come over from 
Nebraska to see him.’’ 

‘*You have his regiment and company?’’ 

‘‘No.’? A weary suggestion of a smile met this query. 
‘‘Howard never wrote but once.’?’ The man fumbled in 
his pocket. It was a movement of expectancy. The 
other waited. But after a pause the old man seemed to 
withdraw himself again. He only said, ‘‘Then he didn’t 
tell me.’’ 

Mr. Calvers was not amazed at this. A camp full of 
young men sees little that. is unusual. It was strange 
indeed that so many of them did scrawl out letters home. 
They were young, forgetful, caught in the romance of 
war, the fatigue of training. The old was not forgotten 
but it might well be thought to continue unchanged, not 
to be touched by this strange progression of sleep, trum- 
pets, duty, men in uniform, men and barracks, every- 
where. 

Mr. Calvers looked into the faded eyes. One had to 
decide against impulse at times. Moreover the boys 
came first. It was for them that he had wheedled boards 
into acceptance of himself, schoolmaster of sixty, as a 
civilian employe. Shifting the weight of his package he 
began to speak, giving instructions about procedure at a 
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personnel office. The smaller man nodded, dully. David 
Calvers turned away towards the rise of ground. Wind 
had slightly abated leaving the air more clear, and a bare 
slope at the knoll’s top caught a pattern of shadow that 
made it look like a withered face. Mr. Calvers glanced 
back. The old man was questioning an officer in boots. 
Hardly with volition Mr. Calvers turned and pursued 
him. 

‘‘Hixcuse me.’’ The larger man breathed heavily. 
‘‘Your name?’’ 

‘“‘Tt’s Lucas. I’m Howard’s father.’’ 

‘*Yes, of course. You must be tired.’’ 

‘‘T might be.’’ The old man laughed, a dry chuckle 
that came from deep in the throat. ‘‘I been tramping 
around for two days now.”’ 

‘‘Then I make a suggestion. My place is at the Y. M. 
C. A. station a little way beyond. It’s cool and quiet 
there. Come up with me. Tonight I’ve other matters 
but in the morning we'll take this to headquarters.’’ Mr. 
Calvers looked for some light of hope or relief in the 
eyes. None was apparent. He shifted the packet again. 
‘“Will you go?’’ 

‘¢*Yes, I’m much obliged to you.’’ 

They climbed the knoll together. Beyond it their 
progress was blocked by a company of riflemen return- 
ing from the range. The men moved at route step. They 
were sweaty. The backs of their flannel shirts were dark 
with sweat, and dust had settled on them. Under cam- 
paign hats were sunburned faces, dirty, damp with ef- 
fort, strained or tired or careless. It was the end of a 
day. They were typical of the soldiery of those camps: 
seasoned sergeants, border service men, recruits from 
drafts, here and there a volunteer. 

The last were different. Others might be in that col- 
umn for many reasons; they were in it because they 
wanted to be. They wanted to be among men, doing what 
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seemed to be a man’s turn. In their faces, in their pro- 
fane jibes, in the swing of their walk, was this fusing of 
youth and romance. 

Wearily Mr. Lucas scanned each face. He apparently 
forgot his companion and the rows of barracks in the sun. 
The column passed. ‘‘There’s a powerful lot of them.’’ 
Mr. Calvers made no answer. They proceeded, quaint 
figures on the cantonment street, one in drab uniform ill- 
fitted to his stooping, heavy frame, the other walking 
with aged erectness behind an unreadable face. Then 
Mr. Lucas spoke again. ‘‘They drill different than we 
did. I was with Sherman.’’ There was something posi- 
tive, unquestionable, about that low, monotonous voice. 

‘Ah, indeed.’’ Mr. Calvers puffed. ‘‘I was crawling 
then.’’ 

‘‘We fought in daytime.’’ He of the quiet eyes seemed 
not to have heard. ‘‘. . . . on horseback or in ranks, 
and when one went down we closed in. Now, some of the 
boys was telling me yesterday, they dig in trenches. And 
the gas — it must be bad.’’ The two had been approach- 
ing an angular frame building which was painted dark 
green. 

‘‘We go in here.’’ Jerkily, Mr. Calvers led the way up 
wooden steps. Inside were rows of plank writing 
benches. It was almost deserted. The heavy man took 
his visitor to a shaded corner where a breeze came in and 
eastern windows looked upon field and timber. ‘‘I have 
routine work to do. You'll find newspapers.”’ 

‘‘This is a good place. You are coming back?’’ 

‘‘Yes, in about an hour. Have you gripsacks?’’ 

‘‘No. I get a clean collar at the store in the city, and 
go toa barber shop. I didn’t figure to be away so long.’’ 
He adjusted a pair of silver-bowed spectacles and 
reached for a newspaper. Mr. Calvers looked back. Sit- 
ting stiffly on a bench the old man was reading. His chin 
was raised. A lock of thin, grey hair fell forward almost 
touching his mild eyes. 
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Two enlisted men, the only other occupants of the 
room, were playing checkers. Passing, Mr. Calvers 
heard one say: 

‘‘Our last’s tomorrow; major from Washington 

what I heard. He inspected the signal battalion 
Saturday, and they left Monday. Believe me, it can’t be 
too damn’ soon.”’ 

‘‘Sure about goin’?”’ 

‘‘Surer ’n hell. Brother’s with ’em. Camp Mills, then 
over.’’ It was common talk at the time. The ——th 
division, made of drafts, regulars, and volunteers, was, 
outfit at a time, clambering on long shrieking troop trains 
and travelling to the Hast. 

Mr. Calvers followed the cantonment street. He came 
to a hill at the north which overlooked the plain. Away 
from him stretched lines of barracks, irregular, serpen- 
tine. The lowering sun caught the barracks themselves 
in its red rays, throwing purple shadows on their eastern 
sides. They appeared trifling as they lay — thousands 
of them — playthings on the soil. Figures walked about 
them. Mr. Calvers heard footballs behind him. An en- 
listed man passed. With his boy’s face he was hardly an 
item in the playground below, yet linked with him were 
others, some dead, some living, family, future, a station 
in life. The youth went down the hill to the barracks in 
sunlight. 


‘‘Didn’t mean to rouse you.’’ 

‘*You haven’t, Mr. Lucas. We want to be down for 
breakfast at 5:30. The company with which I’m eating 
goes to the range today.’’ Mr. Calvers smoothed the 
blankets on his cot. He sat down brushing at the white 
moustache with drowsy movements. A leather legging 
wrinkled into place under his thumbs. ‘‘You’re dressed 
early.’’ 

‘*T’m used to it.’’ 
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Mr. Calvers looked at his guest. The grey locks of 
hair were damp and combed; there was no other change. 
Calm of daybreak lay on the place like a translucent 
tone, touching faces, things, spirits. Beyond a gable 
window the eastern sky bloomed with its first crimson. 
Mr. Calvers began to move a razor along a strop. He 
could see the other man’s head and shoulders at a win- 
dow, silhouetted against the silver of morning, which 
held a distance of low gables over men asleep. 

Mr. Calvers felt a wonder at the tenacity of life in this 
man. Something about him seemed eternal. Now near 
death he still went on, securely believing that the events 
of his days would come and go with fairness. Yet all 
of it lay masked. Any sleep that came in the night 
had not broken the barrier of his eyes. It was a kindly 
barrier, but it stood. Something beyond it was kept 
hidden from men, to go out of knowledge at his death. 
Mr. Calvers thought of the razor. He had been strop- 
ping it regularly for ten minutes and neither of them 
had noticed. 

‘‘T get up with the birds.’’ Mr. Lucas turned from the 
window. ‘‘Howard was no hand to wake of a morning. 
Didn’t know but he’d get into trouble down here with his 
sleepy-headedness. Reckon if he had, though, the boy’d 
’a’ let me know.’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Taking a scrap of paper from a neatly or- 
dered pile, Mr. Calvers slid lather from the blade. ‘‘You 
don’t know even his branch of service?’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t make out. . . . Here’s what he states 
in the letter.’’ For the second time his hand fumbled in 
a side pocket of the blue coat. It drew forth an envelope 
which was dirty and worn. Big fingers removed the 
paper and set the silver bowed spectacles. He read. 

‘¢<T’m in the army at Camp Dodge. I couldn’t stay 
away any more. I guess George can come over and help 
on the place though he like enough won’t want to. They 
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say here we’re going over to France before long. I 
haven’t anything against you.’’’ The old man folded 
the single sheet along edges perforated by wear. He 
looked up, his chin high, eyes discernible under the 
lenses. ‘‘That was all. He run off to go ‘ 

told his brothers first and they made a fuss; allowed Td 
be mad about him leavin’. They’re older and live on 
other places, sons of my first wife. I didn’t know how it 
was till lately. They’re older of course but it seems 
Howard and I was better acquainted. If it hadn’t been 
for them I presume he’d have told me. There’s many 
years between us but I understand the boy.’’ He re- 
moved the spectacles and straightened a little. Dawn 
grey at the windows was warmed by approaching sun- 
light. ‘‘Me mad? Don’t I know how it was? 

Time I went to join Sherman.’’ They descended into the 
street and strode away in gathering light. 

At the notes of a bugle, barracks woke around them. 
Men in uniform came out. They formed lines, grinding 
cigarettes under boot heels, elbowing, cursing, laughing, 
bantering. Officers, puff-eyed from sleep, stood before 
commands. The two figures on the street paused at the 
flank of a company. In an open parade ground musi- 
cians gathered. The flag staff looked black against long- 
fingered purple clouds. A guard passed; disappeared 
behind a row of barracks. These angular buildings 
seemed at the moment to be the only homes of men like 
these, to encompass all youth in big board forms whose 
ruddy windows held the glow of its animation. A throb 
of drums and trumpets began in the open space. It con- 
tinued a moment, then the full band broke into a reveille 
march. A flag rippled against purple and gold and grey. 
The companies stayed in line — there were formalities — 
but the two old men went down the street. 


Taking it up with headquarters proved slower than 
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Mr. Calvers had expected. It was a busy place. Men 
were leaving in thousands, and records were to be sent to 
Washington or to regimental officers or to fumbling com- 
pany clerks. And men were arriving in tens of thou- 
sands: Scandinavians with names made of consonants, 
Greeks with names full of diphthongs, and negroes with 
no names at all and small hopes of finding any. 

The orderly was curt. ‘‘Lucas? Howard? Try his 
regiment. Don’t? Private; corporal? Don’t know? 
Oh, my Gawd. Well, do the best we can. No, not today. 
Maybe tomorrow. Best we can. Hell’s bells. Say, 
might try the base hospital. We don’t keep records of 
patients — changes too fast.’’ 


A long corridor smelling of drugs lay sickly in the 
warmth of afternoon. Occasional doors were hung with 
forbidding white sheets. A cart passed bearing a prone 
man senseless from ether. Mr. Calvers looked at his 
companion. The tired eyes were unchanged. 

‘‘Seems Howard won’t be in a place like this.’’ Mr. 
Lucas was speaking. ‘‘He never could stand to be 
around sickness. Time his mother died, my second wife, 
he was all done up. She went quick: like a mornin’ glory, 
I said. Howard and me and the doctor was with her 
through the night. Then a little after she was taken I 
found Howard lying across the sitting room doorway, 
clear unconscious. Things took him strong. I suppose 
that’s why he listened to the older boys’ talk.’’ 

A fingering of records at the office and receiving sta- 
tion showed that Howard Lucas was not in the place. 
Mr. Calvers caught himself saying, ‘‘So Howard isn’t 
here.’’ He had never seen the boy, yet he spoke of him 
like that. 

‘*Still I guess he’ll make a good fighter.’’ The older 
man picked up his thread of retrospection. They were 
again in the street with its pouring sunlight and its 
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sandy dust. ‘‘We used to sit by the well of warm even- 
ings after the work was done, me telling him about the 
days with Sherman. I was his orderly, one of them. At 
Chattanooga I was hit early and finished out the day 
carryin’ messages on horseback, with a broken leg. 

Here Mr. Lucas gave that chuckling laugh from the 
throat. ‘‘And seemed like whatever else we’d be talkin’ 
about, most always when it got dusk and the stars begin 
to come out, Howard’d say, ‘Tell me again about Chat- 
tanooga, Pa.’ ”’ 


Vague promises of personnel officials brought no re- 
sult the third day. Men drilled on barren fields; sunlight 
glared through the hours, died; dusk dropped its veil on 
spaces and buildings; then the uniforms of men and the 
dresses of visitors moved through a clear darkness of 
starry night. 

David Calvers was alone. He stood before a barrack, 
darker than the rest, where a single lamp threw its pale 
yellow on corner windows. The light attracted him. He 
went in. 

Desks in the large office appeared huge and animate in 
the dark. Mr. Calvers knocked at a rickety door bor- 
dered by lines of silver. A voice said ‘‘Come,’’ and he 
entered. At the desk of the small corner office sat a 
young man behind a litter of papers. The man was a 
captain. His shirt was open at the neck. The lamp 
above cast blocks of shadow in the sockets of his large 
eyes, under his full lips, and a strand of black hair on his 
brow glistened in the mellow rays. 

‘“Well?”? 

‘‘Captain, I have come here often, and with not much 
success. There is an old man looking for his boy whom 
we can’t find anywhere. The man is from Nebraska.’’ 

‘‘Hm —, too bad; but we can’t get sentimental. Our 
job’s to put men in the field.’ He ran his fingers through 
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his hair. Mr. Calvers waited. ‘‘First night this week 
that our full force didn’t work till taps. They need rest. 
But, damn it, we’ve got to get men in the field.’’ 

‘*T know, captain, what you say is true.’’ Mr. Calvers 
looked wearily towards the door. ‘‘Yet I wish you could 
see this man. He’s at my quarters now. All day, for 
many days, he has walked over this place. He’s tired. 
But he’ll do it again tomorrow. . . . He’ll do the 
same thing tomorrow.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’? The captain’s words were slow, and distant. 
‘‘Well, war going on, you know.’’ His lips were very 
red. 

‘‘T know there is a war.’’ Mr. Calvers felt himself 
speaking emphatically. ‘‘I know what you’ve got to do. 
And I know about me also.’’ The young man leaned for- 
ward; began to write. ‘‘I must do something. He’s old. 
Why, he’s at the end of a life. He came here to see this 
boy who is left to him in age. That is something, Cap- 
tain.’’ Mr. Calvers hesitated. The electric lamp seemed 
to flare with a white light. Of course it only seemed to. 
The man at the desk went on writing. ‘‘Yousee .... 
some action. He can’t go on so. And, in truth, that old 
man is unshaken. Nothing appears to halt him. Yet he 
must have something to take back to his farm 
some assurance. Indeed, sir, it seems to me that all of 
fatherhood is looking at his chance, and waiting, too. I 
hope you’ll pardon me.’’ He turned to the door. 

‘*Queer case.’’ The officer spoke. He leaned back and 
his face went into shadow. He sat there for some time 
fingering a full under lip. ‘‘The man’s old, is he?’’ 

‘‘He was in the war of the Rebellion. His age must be 
near eighty.’’ Mr. Calvers had turned the knob. He 
waited then. Something in the other man’s attitude was 
auspicious. 

e) . .). «Well. I don’t know. Come over in the 
morning. Bring him too. I’ll see.’’ Mr. Calvers made 
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a movement towards the speaker. This small considera- 
tion seemed assurance. He felt tearful. He wanted to 
clasp the young officer’s hand, to say some words of 
friendliness, but that man was very reserved. Mr. 
Calvers held back. 

He said, ‘‘In the morning?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’? The officer made a notation of name, and pos- 
sible dates. ‘‘At about ten.’’ 

‘‘Good night, captain, and thank you.”’ 

A night breeze cooled Mr. Calver’s face. He looked up 
at the sky which seemed blue-purple and far away. Then 
his thoughts returned to the man he had left in quarters. 
At the moment Mr. Calvers pictured him asleep and felt 
somehow sure of the picture. He would sleep. That was 
the strength of him. The board walk, empty at that 
hour, appeared to welcome an impact of boot heels and 
resounded to them loudly. Another picture came: Mr. 
Lucas on his farm, a slight figure, moving among build- 
ings, speaking to animals, looking at clouds, facing soli- 
tude with his boundless capacity to live, to accept life. 
The starry sky glowed venerably as if it alone in all that 
night could fathom the spirit of man. 


In the hot morning a battalion stood at ‘‘rest’’ under 
full equipment. One man chanted ‘‘Over There”’ in a 
mocking voice. Another yelled: ‘‘Good Gawd, ain’t we 
never goin’ to move?’’ It was near ten o’clock. Sounds 
of their voices carried through the windows of headquar- 
ters barrack, where, by the shafts of yellow light, sat two 
old men on a raw board bench. 

Mr. Lucas’s hands were resting on his knees. They 
made Mr. Calvers think of wind-blown branches. He 
wanted to say something, for they had been silent, but he 
could think of nothing to say. 

Mr. Lucas regarded his dust-covered shoes. ‘‘I’ll have 
to get back before long. A man was going to stay on the 
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place for a week. But it won’t take Howard and me 
much time. We can say what we’ve got to say.’’ A fly 
settled on one of the large fingers, staying there unheeded 
while a square spot of sunlight shifted over floor cracks. 
The door opened and an orderly came out. The captain 
would see them. 

That officer sat in a starched uniform as inviolate as 
the printed orders strewn before him. He nodded to the 
old men. They stood and waited. Sounds from the 
nearby formation had stopped. There was a quiet broken 
only by the rustle of papers in the building; the click of 
typewriters. Then sharp orders echoed between bar- 
racks and the street took up the shuffling thud of men on 
the march. Through the window was visible a line of 
trees far away and wavering in heat that beat upon inter- 
vening plain. The captain rose facing the two men, one 
of whom fixed him with quiet eyes. 

Nervously the young officer moved some papers before 
him; glanced at a wrist watch; cleared his throat. ‘‘I 
found a record of Howard Lucas,”’ he said. Mr. Calvers 
wished somehow that the man would stop speaking; he 
felt as if he dared not move. The officer continued. 
‘‘Tt’s unfortunate, but you can’t see him. His regiment 
left five days ago.’ 

Mr. Calvers turned to the father. He saw that 
straight figure unmoved. The deep-lined face seemed to 
be working on an uncertain problem. A momentary pal- 
lor had covered it, like a blue light on granite, something 
like that. He asked, ‘‘Does this mean that Howard will 
go to France?”’ 

‘Yes,’ 

The old man’s head sank, then lifted, showing eyes 
which held an unremitting calm. To David Calvers the 
trim captain appeared very familiar and impotent and 
far away, and his own shoes with wrinkled tips seemed 
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utterly futile things. Dully through the room sounded 
the tread of troops outside. 

Then Mr. Lucas said: ‘‘Now I’d better go back to the 
place. Howard will know where to come.’’ 


The two men parted outside of the building as the last 
of the battalion crossed the street. Barracks glared pale 
blue under the mid-day sun. Reaching an eminence Mr. 
Calvers turned and looked behind him. A swirl of dust 
blew about the straight old figure now moving at some 
distance, but the man walked surely on. 





PLUMES 
By Gerorce L. Stout 


October sunlight pentrated the west openings. Sandy 
Paine woke up and, glancing around the shabby barrack, 
saw that he was alone. Moreover, it was still day in the 
Vosges, for light was striking a steel helmet opposite his 
bunk. It was warm, amber light. Drowsily he rubbed 
his chin into the disorder of a blanket and his thoughts 
returned to the dream which waking had concluded. 

It had taken place in a mist full of dim colors and 
moving in undulations. Open, it showed a formation of 
mounted men in garments of crimson and blue among 
pillared lines of spears. Plumes stirred like the rolling 
of the mist itself. Then all was gone. 

Sandy had felt elevated by this moment of dream and 
he tried to recall it to his consciousness. From memory 
came a scrap of song, ‘‘In days of old when knights were 
bold . . . .’’; his father used to sing it. Sandy re- 
membered winter mornings when milking was done by 
lantern light, and how his father had sung, his bearded 
head thrown back, as they walked toward the barns. He 
remembered the stables and the steaming animals. It 
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seemed to him that very often during his nineteen years 
he had wanted to find unusual men like those knights of 
his dream. And when the swarming steamer had left 
port he had been sure that its way led to the land of 
ancient barons where tapestries hung on high and spa- 
cious walls . . . . high and far away 

very far. 

The tapestries grew misty. They parted and a line of 
riding men plunged into mellow light. Plumes waved. 
Moving with incredible speed they rose in large cycles 
through the sapphire sky, through high spaces of opal 
and gold, until their plumes whirled against a light which 
had no color at all but a most unusual brilliance. This 
movement suddenly ended and a fall began. One of the 
men took Sandy by the arm and they went down together. 
The fellow was speaking. 

‘‘Ain’t you goin’ on night duty, kid?’’ Paine opened 
his eyes and looked into the sagging brown ones of Paul 
Harris. He saw by candle light. 

‘*Yes, I’m night duty now.’’ 

‘‘Better get up then.”’ 

‘‘Time is it?’’ 

‘‘Six. You go on at seven, huh?”’ 

‘‘Yeh, seven. Plenty time.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure sorry for you, kid. I seen Ole and they’re 
dyin’ like rats in that place. I’m gettin’ out.’’ 

‘*So I heard.’’ 

‘‘Well, the officers want a separate mess, and some- 
body’s got to run it. Shanke asked me ... . good 
officer. ’’ 

Sandy wrapped his leggings. Then he took his rat- 
tling, oval mess kit to the rolling kitchen and sitting at a 
plank ate the boiled supper. A few stars were bright in 
the clear Alsatian air. It was the fall of 1918. 

When Sandy took the dripping kit to the barrack he 
met Harris again and was offered the loan of a wool- 
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lined vest. He accepted, for the late October nights were 
cold. Harris repeated his earlier sympathy. 

‘‘This army ain’t like they talk about,’’ he complained, 
‘anyway, not in a field hospital. It’s filthy as hell, I say. 
Up where you’re goin’ them boys from the infantry with 
the flu lay around and die like rats. It’s enough to drive 
@ man crazy.’’ 

Other men on nearby bunks were smoking and writing 
or rattling dice. One of them spoke: ‘‘You got no kick, 
Harris. I hear you’re goin’ dog-robbin’.’’ 

‘*Yes and you’d be damn’ glad for the same chance. 

You can put that vest in my bunk when you’re 
done with it, Sandy, right here under the tick. 
You’re sure welcome to it, kid.’’ 

Sandy left the barrack for the monastery school which 
had been turned into a hospital. It was dark. The night 
sky had the color of deep ocean. 

This sector was considered a part of the front, and 
called Haute-Alsace, but at this time old troops looked 
upon it as a rest area. Fighting was indifferent, and 
lights were commonly used at night. A colonel in the 
contingent of Americans that had come a few weeks 
earlier, being new in the field and anxious to gratify the 
powers, had got too far from his supply base. Men had 
gone hungry, and when influenza came the field hospital 
perched among these Alsatian hills was filled with prone 
soldiers who waited for life or death. 

Sandy approached the hospital building which stood 
dark among tall pines. From some of its windows came 
desultory rays of light. He looked at it and felt, tear- 
fully, the import of the moment. A subtle potency 
seemed flooding over him. This was the front; night had 
come; and behind those brooding walls lay the bodies of 
men who choked for life. The stars would shine and the 
wind would move in the trees until morning, and he 
would stay and watch. Now the stars were very bright, 
for night had fully come. 
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Paine was a private. It had been his detail to work in 
the operating room, but there were no surgical cases 
then, and the emergency of disease had called him to 
night duty in a sick ward. Except for occasional rounds 
of a sergeant he was to be alone. 

Having passed through a wide door he walked the 
length of a narrow hallway and up a flight of steps. Ata 
landing he saw the familiar lines of a French litter with 
a queer up-turned head-piece; because of a sharp twist in 
the stairs, the American field litter could not be used 
there. 

When Sandy came into his ward three men were stand- 
ing at a table in the center around a small, burning 
candle. It was a long bare room with a crucifix hanging 
at the narrow end opposite the door. Deep windows with 
hinged sashes cut the lateral walls, and all of them were 
open. 

Captain Schanke turned to Paine. ‘‘You will disre- 
gard orders tonight. We are alltired. An officer is sup- 
posed to sign death records, but tonight we’ve got to 
sleep. You will take care of it.’’ 

‘‘Yes sir. I’ve had instructions about bodies.’’ 

‘*T’ll sign them in the morning. Let’s go, sergeant.’’ 

Ole Nelson told Sandy that the difficulty was lack of 
proper medicines — ‘‘nothing to dry them up : 
they cough and bleed and kind of drown in it, I guess.” ag 

Sandy and Ole then sat down on a bench by the table 
and Ole showed him a paper marked ‘‘clinical record’’. 
There were eight beds on either side of the room and five 
across the end. All were occupied. The men seemed 
quiet. Some of them had eaten. They were lumps be- 
neath the blankets, their heads making shadows on the 
grey wall. A noise of breathing went through the place, 
and a smell of sickness and medication. It was cool. 

Ole drew his finger down the margin of the record. 
‘‘This man’s uneasy — third from the door.’’ As they 
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looked, an arm was slowly raised and held rigid, sup- 
porting a clenched fist. It fell quickly and lay limp. 
‘‘Then here’s a pretty sick boy, under that little image. 
He might not last out the night. His name’s Shrader. I 
took their temperatures so you won’t have to. The cap- 
tain says keep the windows open and watch their covers. 
You warm enough?’’ 

Sandy said that he was. He had this vest. Then Ole 
went away. 

The small candle in front of Paine sent shadows into 
corners and the room seemed slowly to acquire an un- 
defined space. Its dim walls grew vague, and time, too, 
was lost in a monotony of struggling breath. 

When he had first entered the room, Paine had been 
swept a moment by a keen cognizance of its meaning, an 
elusive sensibility like a wave which was lost now among 
surface ripples. It had poured upon him heavily the 
weight of human woe, the turbulent currents of struggle. 
It had lifted Paine and swung him through its compass, 
filling him with.its power. Then it passed. He was left 
to face a thing he could not comprehend. He was torn by 
an effort to know this place. He said to himself, ‘‘ Here 
is agony and death,’’ but the words fell empty on his 
ears. Grey walls surrounded him, darkening to utter 
shadow, and the reality which they encompassed had be- 
come a dreamy filament, too imminent or too far for him 
to see. The yellow tendril of flame waved before him. 

A piece of cardboard held the candle. There was this 
on the table, and the record sheet, and a story magazine 
with a gaudy cover. 

Sandy picked up the magazine and thumbed through it. 
Stillness had fallen on the place, so that he was startled 
when he heard a low voice. ‘‘A drink of water, Doe, can 
I have a drink of water?’’ Many called. He supplied 
them from a bucket in the hall. They looked at him with 
dazed eyes and drank and shuddered and dropped back 
on their beds. Then came a period of clamoring during 
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which he was pressed to meet their wants. Finally a 
number fell asleep. 

He went to the middle bed at the end, to look at the 
man named Shrader. This fellow’s hair was thin and his 
temples appeared fleshless. Sandy said, ‘‘Can I bring 
you anything?’’ The other did not answer. He lay 
looking at the ceiling, and his eyes were bewildered, star- 
ing evenly into a void of space as if unconvinced of their 
own ability to see. Sandy repeated the question. The 
man said ‘‘Oh,’’ and the sound rattled in his throat. 

In a drawer of the table Sandy found two more candles 
and put one of them on the card, for the first was nearly 
burned out. Some time passed. He had been looking at 
the magazine. His eyelids drooped. He was not asleep 
but in that transitory state of consciousness in which one 
loses all sense of place, when he became aware of some 
slight movement not far away. Raising his head he 
looked in front of him, to the left, then to the right, and 
found himself staring at an empty bed, with disarranged 
blankets trailed down its side. It was the third from the 
door. By this time he realized that in the end of the 
room someone was standing, very straight and still. 

Behind the figure appeared the arched woodwork of 
the doorway, and it so happened that the man had taken 
his solitary position directly in the center of this struc- 
ture so that he seemed, because of this and because of the 
tenseness of his position, to be a part of the shadowy 
architecture of the wall. His naked legs looked pale be- 
low the flannel shirt. 

Paine got up. The other man did not move. Neither 
did he speak. Nearer approach brought no reaction from 
him but made it apparent to Paine that his eyes were 
open and shining. 

‘*You’ll have to lie down again.’’ A slight tremor ran 
over the man; there was no other sign. Paine walked 
over and put his hands on the lean shoulders. The man 
shivered, relaxed, and fell forward against Paine’s body. 
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His cheek was hot. Paine carried him to his bed. As the 
man settled back the finger nails of one hand scratched 
down the front of the duck vest. Then the hand clenched 
the pillow and he lay sobbing and moaning. 

Paine went to the bed of Shrader, the man by the cruci- 
fix, for he had noticed, on turning, certain strange sounds 
which came from him. Apparently he had not moved. 
He did not look as if movement were possible. His 
delirium now seemed spent and there was left only an 
absorbing weakness. Breathing was difficult. Short 
gasps came, with the moments between so prolonged as 
to make his continued life seem doubtful. His lungs must 
be filling fast, Sandy thought; and he considered it prob- 
able that he was standing at the side of a dying man 
whose death he could not lighten or delay. 

Before there was opportunity for further reflection a 
man called to him. A number had been awakened by the 
struggle of the one in delirium, and their wants were 
many. Sandy took care of them. The minutes went by. 
Their whispers passed through the long room whose 
flickering light made visible the steam from mouths and 
nostrils. It was dirty work. Sometimes they groaned. 
The air was filled with the smells and sounds of sickness 
in the night. 

After the last had dropped back appeased, Paine looked 
at his watch and saw that it was one o’clock. Through an 
open window appeared a branch of pine tree and beyond 
it astar. The night was half gone. A quiet broken only 
by the sounds of troubled slumber came to the room and 
a faint breeze moved through it from the casement win- 
dows, making the yellow candle flame whip uncertainly. 

Though he thought that the presence of death was im- 
minent, Sandy felt only annoying perplexity. All of the 
night’s experience seemed to lie so far away from him. 
He looked at Shrader’s bed. The man still breathed. 
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Soon, however, his life would go out. He would have no 
more sensibility to a living world. The affairs of men 
were hung in fickle poise. Even the slate-colored walls 
appeared momentary, waiting to crumple into confusion. 

Sandy’s mind had been occupied so for half an hour 
when the arrival of the sergeant on his round brought a 
chance for relief. He went out of the building. 

The monastery school lay among wooded slopes of the 
Vosges at an edge of the village of Bellemagny, the road 
to which ran under the monastery’s wall and met further 
down another highway winding east. The hospital gate 
was wide and the by-lane through it entered a courtyard 
where it described a loop and returned to the same open- 
ing. On this lane the motor ambulances brought patients 
to the hospital door. 

Sandy Paine stood in the door surveying the sky. The 
glimmer of stars came through the shadow of the trees. 
After a deep-breathed scrutiny he turned up the lane, 
passed a corner of the building, and came to the gate in 
the wall. Here he leaned against a stone abutment and 
looked before him. 

Across the narrow hill road stood the farthest dwelling 
of the village, its high gables making a pattern against 
the sky. Pine trees raised their tops above it, and the 
small spots of bristling foliage looked as if they might be 
anxious hands joined upon the thin arms of swaying 
branches. Beyond, swung upon the pivot of this old 
Alsatian home, lay a serrated distance which receded to 
the paler horizon. All of it was cast in the indefinite 
chroma of night, blue-purple and warm green, sharpened 
by the black accents of nearby things and by the silver of 
the stars. A mild wind touched the trees. 

When he had regarded this evident tranquillity for 
some time, Paine was aware of a sense of great solemnity. 
He thought that if he could understand this aspect of 
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land and sky all creation would be resolved to his knowl- 
edge. It seemed to hold the secret of life. He considered 
how men along dark rivers and under hot suns kept up 
their existence in a strange struggle for fulfilment. Se- 
quence of time blurred into a span too large for compu- 
tation. The men of dead generations were as vital to this 
place as any who would walk there tomorrow. Here were 
these hills, and men would move above them or lie buried 
in their earth. 

Sandy’s mind passed back over his own life. He re- 
called evenings in the farmhouse yard when dusk had 
come to tired men, and nights by a kitchen stove while 
the wind sang in big-boughed maples. Figures moved 
across familiar settings. He wondered, mildly, if they 
were tonight as he had always known them, and he 
doubted if the same garish fate as his presided over their 
more even lives. Yet they seemed very near to this place, 
as indeed did everything. To have been a part of this 
calm was a possession of dignity and honor. Slowly he 
walked away. 

A mild stench of humanity fused with the smell of 
drugs impressed Paine, as, reéntering the building, he 
traversed the lower hall. He supposed the smell had 
been there all along, but he had not noticed it until he 
had been out of doors. At the landing he missed the 
litter with its up-turned head-piece; and in the hall above 
he saw an extra lantern which threw its yellow light on 
two figures, one on the litter, the other crouched above. 

Sandy was surprised at seeing them, and stopped. The 
lantern stood on a chair and two or three small objects 
lay beside it. The crouching man was busy with awk- 
ward movements, grunting and sighing to himself. He 
took a knife from his pocket and cut away a small metal 
disc from the neck: of the other. This he studied before 
laying it on the chair. Then he began tugging at the 
sleeve of an O. D. shirt. The movement changed his 
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position so that Sandy got a full look at the one lying so 
quietly on the old French litter with its queer up-turned 
head-piece. 

Then the crouching one, who was Bill Kennedy, an- 
other night orderly, saw him. ‘‘Hello, Sandy, I heard 
you was coming on. Say, don’t I play it poor? Look, 
last night I got three guys snuffed out on me, and tonight 
I thought I was going along fine, but I got one already 
and another one pretty sick, that’ll make two; five in two 
nights.’’ One of Kennedy’s hands was on the dead man’s 
sleeve and he held up fingers of his other hand to demon- 
strate the numbers. ‘‘T ell me I don’t play it poor. And 
I’m by myself too: horse doctor, red cross nurse, and 
undertaker, by God that’s me, Sandy.’’ 

Sandy had moved toward the chair which held the lan- 
tern, beside whose oily base lay a small Bible, some 
French coins, an identification tag, and a watch. Beneath 
the watch crystal was pasted a photograph — the head of 
a girl, a plain face, smiling up at whoever cared to look. 
It was a thick timepiece in a gold case that must have 
descended from another generation. The watch ticked 
steadily and the face under the crystal maintained its 
smile. 

‘*Can I get you to help me a minute?’’ Kennedy stood 
up straightening his bent legs with a groan. ‘‘I’ll do the 
same for you. Hold him up there while I get off his 
shirt. . . . Much obliged. . . . Thanks to you, 
Sandy. The sergeant’ll help me down stairs. Damn his 
stripes ; I wish I had his job.’’ 

It was then nearly two o’clock, and Sandy returned to 
the long room. Men were rolling fitfully on their beds. 
After a word or two with the sergeant he went to look at 
Shrader. The fellow’s eyes were closed. His thin lips 
moved without articulation. They were scaled and white. 
Sandy decided that he would moisten them and finding a 
cloth went for water. The hall was empty then. On his 
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return the room seemed very large, and the noise of his 
boots, though he walked on tip-toe, was great. He bent 
over Shrader and was in the act of dampening those thin, 
parched lips, when his action was arrested by the sound 
of a voice. 

It appeared that he did not hear the voice at all but that 
sensibility to it came from his entire body as if the single 
prolonged syllable had passed down over him and left 
him numb. 

66 No. 9? 

The intonation was calm and authoritative. The word 
seemed devoid of particular source, yet it filled the room. 
Paine remained leaning over the bed. Then the voice 
went on, a low-pitched monotone in which words were 
formed incredibly fast. 


‘meet . «at Be «a 
No .. .... it’s mud, all mud, stay back. . . . No,no, 
Hell no. . . . There, there. . . . No. c 


Paine turned; the occupant of bed three was sitting up- 
right and looked squarely ahead. He began a struggling 
movement as if trying to reach something before him, 
then fell back and lay breathing heavily. Paine covered 
him again and went back to the table. 

He laid his forehead on cool interlocked fingers and a 
vague heaviness settled on him. An ache had come into 
his throat as if in it were knotted all the troubles of the 
ponderous night. The rasp-like breathing of the sick men 
was audible. He tried to recall times of his own sickness, 
but found only thin glimpses of memory. Raising his 
head he looked toward Shrader, then above him at the 
crucifix on the wall. 

The figure was that of a man who was suffering alone. 
Men lived alone. Then as if it had come from his own 
remembrance, the centuries lay out like a level plain, 
reaching to a strange eternity. Upon it were huddled the 
figures of men — like his father, or the man in bed three, 
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or the dying Shrader— with heavy lines about their 
bodies, and lean arms that reached up toward the grey, 
uncertain mist. Among them moved sinister undulations 
of pestilence and war, but a mellow light lay on them as 
they went along. Very near now were the choking forms 
on the beds, made apparent by the single petal of flame. 
Paine felt tired, and shivered from the cold. 

An hour passed. Sandy’s drowsiness was dispelled by 
a motion or two in Shrader’s bed under the crucifix, and 
he was surprised to hear small, husky tones of speech. 

‘‘Ts someone there?’’ Paine went to the side of the 
bed. Shrader seemed then a man in his own right. On 
his features lay a pallid calm, and his eyes looked dream- 
ily on this place of greyness and drifting light. He moved 
a hand over his forehead, touching the thin locks of hair, 
then raised the hand and laid it on Paine’s breast where 
it fumbled with a button of the wool-lined vest. 

‘‘Do you know, brother, if they’d let me get up and put 
my clothes on, I believe I’d be all right. I’m rested and 
I think I’ll soon feel good again. It’s quiet now.’’ He 
coughed. His features flushed and twisted. Then a 
steady pallor passed over them, coldly white. Breath 
came at spasmodic intervals. The hand still clung to a 
button of Paine’s vest. 

Then Paine felt his own body snap, as if jerked by some 
unusual force. A thin hand dropped clenched upon the 
blankets, and in another second Paine had regained his 
standing position. The flare of the candle brightened a 
spot on Shrader’s forehead where the skull turned in a 
sharply modelled form to meet the bridge of the nose. 
Rigid furrows on this small area now went away leaving 
it smooth in the dancing yellow light. There came a few 
short breaths. 

The brow had grown pale; the lips were altogether 
still; the life of the man was over, and to Paine the mo- 
ments were pervaded with the awful simplicity of death. 
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Across the room a casement window edged uncertainly 
the tone of outer darkness. 

Paine lifted a hand to put it beneath the bedding, and 
as he did so something fell from it and rolled upon the 
floor. It was a button from the heavy duck vest. 

Then the candle on the table had to be replaced for it 
was nearly burned out, and from a dim corner someone 
said: ‘‘Oh, Doc, will you help me a minute?’’ Sandy’s 
watch stood at a few minutes after three. 

The remaining hours passed with grey precision. They 
seemed strangers to feeling, and marked only a progress 
of time. At length a creamy light invaded the room, and 
day had come. 

Paine was relieved at six o’clock. When he walked out 
of the building, he thought that the air smelled very 
clean. Over the Vosges a star hung in the lilac sky. The 
east was full of hot color as if nothing lay beyond its 
hills but a caldron of gold. Sandy decided to get his mess 
kit and have breakfast. He put his hand in a pocket of 
the vest and felt the button.. It was ruined: broken out 
in the center. He would explain to Harris. A small 
brown bird perched itself on a twig of pine and began to 
sing. Tufts of cloud over the Vosges were struck by the 
ruddy brilliance of sunlight, and a breeze tossed them into 
slow curves like a wavering line of plumes. 














FIVE POEMS 
By Fuorence 8. Pace 
AUTUMN ORCHARD 


In an apple orchard, in the early autumn, 
That is a place of fragrance and of rest. 
There is a tangle of sunniness and shadow 
And a little warm wind flying from the west. 


There the rosy apples make gleaming garlands 
Of the drooping boughs in row after row, 

They are like little moons, flaming and brilliant, 
In a sky of green leaves, hanging all aglow. 


And the lazy fragrance of the sun-warmed apples, 
With the scent of grapes sweet-dark on the wall, 
Mingles with the warm air, with the sleeping grasses. 
— Find an apple orchard, in the early fall! 


LOST 


It was a day 

That lost them everything that they had guessed 
Hid in their hearts. Dawn did not change and break 
Into full flower, but shrank back into night. 


There was no lack of loveliness and peace. 
They followed down a long path with the wind 
Past tangled grass and brambles, to a place 
Of orchard boughs and lazy summer air 
Sweet with the perfume of wild raspberries 
And rose and amber peaches; and the faint 
Whisper of forest branches far away 
And ocean-chant made trailing melody. 
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They read together as they always had, 

They laughed, they let the silence bring its dreams, 

They watched the shadows lengthen their blue wings. 
. . . There was no touch of magic any where. 


And when they left the day and said goodby, 
They said goodby as strangers. It was lost. 


REMEMBER 


If you are walking in this wind-sweet April evening, 
Dreaming and alone in the exquisite twilight, 
Know that my heart is there with you, tangled in shadows. 


If as you watch the shimmering delicate branches 
Darken against the dream-clear evening sky, 
Loneliness follows you, hear my voice in the silence. 


Love, though we never again may wander together, 
There will not be one blue April-scented twilight 
When my thoughts are not like stars about you! 


AUTUMN MADNESS 


The branches of the sycamore are shaking in the wind 
Of an early autumn night. 

And a strange half-moon that is tangled in the leaves 
Makes the roadway white. 


And I would like to follow the moonlight down the road 
Till I followed to your door. 

I would like to shake your heart as the night wind shakes 
The branches of the sycamore. 
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QUIET SNOW 


Through the still air floats flake on flake of snow. 
They are still dreaming, and they do not know 
How they have lost the clouds, or where they go. 


Tomorrow dreams will be one certainty. 
Soon they will lie on roof and path and tree, 
And brown stemmed grasses swaying loose and free. 





WHITE GARLANDS 
By JANET PRESSLEY 
I 


O weave white garlands for my love, 
My love that is so fair, — 

Let viols sound and young boys sing 
An hushed and sacred air: 


O build an altar for my love, 
Build it white and high, — 
My love is twice an holy thing, 
New born, and soon to die! 


II 


I have no gift to give my love, 
Nor hall nor castle fine: 

No princely name, no spacious lands, 
No wealth nor fame is mine: 


I can but give him simple songs, 
Set to a simple air, — 

Yet I am proud as any queen 
If he but find them fair. 
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IiI 


I do not know this stranger, 
Furtive, meanly dressed: 

Love it was, all clothed with light, 
I bade to be my guest. 


‘‘TImposter!’’ shall I say to him, 
And send him on his way, — 
Or give him wine, anoint his hair, 

Remembering yesterday? 


IV 


Although I live my days alone 

My love is never really gone, 

For all the while there dwells with me 
His warm and living memory. 


So small a sorrow I can bear 

Since I may bend and touch his hair, 
And may with gentle fingers trace 
The dear firm contour of his face. 


Since I may look into his eyes 
Which tell how good he is and wise, 
I am at peace and comforted, 
Hourly strengthened, daily fed. 


V 


I am like a worshipper in a temple, 
A sacred temple, very old, 

Who wakes to find the god’s high niche deserted, 
The altar fires grown cold: 


Who hears the flapping of owls’ wings, 
Who smells the dust and decay, 

And rising cries out on the emptiness, 
Bewailing his evil day! 
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VI 


I shall be cold as autumn rain, 
As passionless and still 

As flowers by the first frost slain 
On winter-blackened hill: 


I shall learn of sharp cruel stars 
And wise sufficient trees: 

No love shall leave me with dim scars, 
No dream shall stir my peace. 


VII 


Day has folded his white wings, 
Night let down her hair; 

Content lies sleeping in my heart, 
I sigh — and find it there. 


It is so long a stranger — 
Curious it seems: 

This respite from my flaming thoughts, 
This quiet from my dreams. 


FIVE POEMS 


By Raymonp KNISTER 


THE WHITE CAT 


I like to go to the stable after supper, — 

Remembering fried potatoes and tarts of snow-apple 
jam — 

And watch the men curry the horses, 

And feed the pigs, and especially give the butting calves 
their milk. 

When my father has finished the milking he will say, 
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‘‘Now Howard, you’ll have to help me carry in these 
pails. 

How will your mother be getting along 

All this time without her man?’’ 

So we go in, and he carries them, but I help. 

My father and I don’t need the lanterns. 

They hang on the wires up high back of the stalls 

And we leave them for Ern and Dick. 

It seems such a long way to the house in the dark, 

But sometimes we talk, and always 

There’s the White Cat, that has been watching 

While my father milked. 

In the dark its gallop goes before like air, 

Without any noise, 

And it thinks we’re awfully slow 

Coming with the milk. 


THE PLOUGHMAN 


All day I follow 

Watching the swift dark furrow 

That curls away before me, 

And care not for skies or upturned flowers, 
And at the end of the field 

Look backward 

Ever with discontent: 

A stone, a root, a strayed thought 

Has warped the line of that furrow — 
And urge my horses round again. 


Sometimes even before the row is finished 
I must look backward; 

To find, when I come to the end 

That there I swerved. 


Unappeased I leave the field, 
Expectant, return. 














RAYMOND KNISTER 


The horses are very patient. 
When I tell myself 

The ultimate unflawed turning 
Is before my share, 

They must give up their rest. 


Some day, some day, be sure, 
I shall turn the furrow of all my hopes. 
But I shall not, doing it, look backward. 


IN THE RAIN, SOWING OATS 
THE HORSES 


Tired shoutings; a heavy wet line swung down to 
sting wet ribs, wet backs; aching jaws, aching 
necks and blistered shoulders. 


THE MAN 


Shoes dragging the clods, eyes busy; arm-weight 
hanging limply to the lines; thoughts of 
horses that take half the land for grain 
and hay; amid thoughts of supper. 


NIGHT WALK 


Wind, and the dark, and the cool. 
Momently, lightly, beat forth 
The cricket shrills. 


The wind, so fleet, so gentle, 
Erratically so steady, 
Makes titillation 

In leaves unseen: 


Rhythmic, almost imperceptible 
Ebb and flow among the pines, 
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Is the ceaseless, unabashed caressing 
Heard by inland beaches 
Of the inconstant wave. 


Nearer, the used eye may see 
Tall pines jostling 

In mock sedateness 

Against the near-black sky. 


Ungraspable odor is the air 
That haunts, 
Reminds of itself. 


My soul is steeped in calm. 

Then, 

Like the sudden unprompted 
Chant of a bird 

When all the woods 

Are still, 

I am drawn to cognizance 

Of the myriads of men everywhere 
Dumbly, unconsideringly striving 
To shape their lives, 

Asleep now. 


THE ROLLER 


The trees still seem a reincarnation, 
Though the ground is dried and hard. 
Hear, a mile away, 

The tenor bellow of a roller 

As it strikes the furrows. 

The short corn will bend, to be sure, 
But the soil will be flattened, 

And rain on the broken lumps 

Shall work an alchemy. 
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There is only the creak of harness 

And the low words of teamsters 

In the unplanted fields, 

And in the field where the roller sounds 
There shall be no more loudness 

Until the wind rasps dried stalks 

And boys shout to each other 

Above the crisp surf-noise, 

Among gold mounds of corn 
Stretching in rows. 





SEVEN POEMS 
By RussELL CARTER 


INTEGRATION 


Rocks — stern, dumb, relentless — 
gnawed by the wind, 
gnawed by the rain, 
Rocks — dumb and bewildered, — 
rotting into soil... 


Futility . . . futility... 


But at last, 
Like organ music in adream .. . this forest! 


GONE 


Like a great feathery wing 

The clouds of evening spread across the sky — 
like the wing of a gorgeous pheasant, 
like the wing of a gorgeous bird, 
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High above us, 

High ... high. . . it curved: 
scarlet, 
vermilion, 


and deeply turquoise-tinged .. . 


But soon the bright sun sank behind a hill, 
And a night wind 
drove back 
that gorgeous bird. 


A TREE 


Proud, sturdy and stern, — surely 


You scorned the little gay flowers, 
That brightly, brightly bloomed beneath your boughs 
. in springtime .. . 


* * * * * 
At last, at last . . . the stalk of wintry death. 
At last your leaves 
fluttering, 


fluttering like flowers, — 


Like flowers that bloomed beneath your boughs, 
so brightly, so brightly, 
. in springtime... . 
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USURY | 
Loaned to sorrow, | 
Loaned to despair, 
Loaned to logic and fury. 


Blasted and smeltered, 
Mauled and tempered and rasped .. . 


But Love . . . silently 
(always having watched, 
always having known) 
Love... Love... at last, at last reclaiming you 
reclaiming you... 


Love, the miser . . . sly and half-merciful, 
Love, the lender of souls! 


TO 


They said that your blood was stale and briney, 
that your lips were petrified, 
that your dome was full of musty lead. 


But I only smiled and smiled, knowing 
The secret beauty of your heart, and its 


Glittering little magic pool 
— of quicksilver. 


AS THOUGH THERE COULD BE SPRINGTIME 


You, too, O radiant earth! 
You, too, will lose your beauty, 
You, too, will soon be shrivelled and gaunt and feeble. 
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And Old Burly Time, sick and tired of your moping 
around, 

Will come along and give you a good booting, 

And start gouging you with his scythe. 


And O! it will be a tricky deal . . . a cold, tricky deal; 
But you’ll just have to swallow every bit of it, 
And keep on doddering around the sun, — 
leaning first one cheek . . . dry and desolate, 
and then the other ... 


As though there still were blue-birds . . . and honey- 
suckles, 
As though there were meadows turning green, 
As though there still were marbles, 
and jack-stones, 
and may-baskets . . . full of little flowers — 


You, too, O radiant earth! 
Even ... even you! 


PENUMBRA 


O! slender, slender cone of night, 
Overshadowing ... thenaway... andagain... 


Brazenly I believed you bleak 
And all encompassing. 


But at last — I know that you are slender, 
And that you taper 
and blur .. . intolight ... 














LOCOMOTIVE BELLS 


By RicHarD WARNER Borst 


Tonight, as I lie wakeful, 

I hear the ringing of locomotive bells. 
Their brazen clamor 

Takes me back more years 

Than I like to think about, — 





To my grandmother’s in a little lowa town. 


She lived over a store, 

And from the window 

I could see, over flat, sanded roofs, 
The steel windmills 

And the red barns 

Of near-by farms. 


Oval portraits in walnut frames, 
Hanging in pairs on the papered walls; 
Red plush; 

Yellow tassels; 

Marble-topped tables; 

Ingrain carpets of red and saffron; 
Haircloth; 

These furnished her house. 


There was the odor of cookies baking 
In the spicy kitchen. 


She was a gaunt woman, 
With hair tight over her temples. 
She moved slowly about; 

I see her now at evening, 
Lighting the Rochester lamp 
Under its opaque white shade: 
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The smell of the sulphur match 
Is in my nostrils, 
And the faint reek of the kerosene. 


Like an old priestess 

In a shadowy temple, 

Before an altar, 

She trims the wick, 

Murmuring: 

‘‘The night comes quickly in December.”’ 





THE MIDLAND LIBRARY 
LAND O’ MAIZE FOLK, BY J. G. SIGMUND* 
A Review by Joun T. FREDERICK 


Not long ago Sherwood Anderson remarked (of Roger 
L. Sergel’s Arlie Gelston) : ‘‘Here is Iowa really writing 
of Iowa. That is what we want.’’ I believe that the 
statement, with all its implications, could be more truly 
applied to Mr. Sigmund’s third book of poems. Because 
the book is largely written in the vernacular, and because 
Mr. Sigmund is not always fastidious in his handling of 
words and meters, a casual examination of this volume 
might give the impression of a ‘‘popular’’ poet of the 
Edgar Guest school. Such an impression would be wholly 
erroneous. In Land o’ Maize Folk an active, keenly ob- 
servant, and truly reflective mind is expressed in poetic 
forms that grow increasingly satisfying as one studies 
them. 

Let me admit that I wish Mr. Sigmund would scrutinize 
some of his work a little more sharply. I am sorry that 
he permits such expressions as ‘‘ Kast’s lone optic’’ and 
‘‘Pale Luna, with her moonbeam baton,’’ and “‘ere night 


*James T. White, New York, $1.50. 
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spreads its crepe’’ to remain in poems of genuine signifi- 
cance in thought and feeling, and, with these exceptions, 
of fresh and vigorous diction. These things get in the 
way of the proper appreciation of his work, and give a 
weapon to whoever wishes to attack. I call attention to 
them here only to emphasize the fact that these details 
are, after all, far less important than the positive quali- 
ties of Mr. Sigmund’s work. 

As the first of these positive qualities I should mention 
his keen observation of nature. I have never read poetry 
which showed more attentive and sympathetic observa- 
tion of nature than Mr. Sigmund’s, in his two earlier 
volumes as well as in the present one. The physical back- 
ground of Iowa life is in these little books, set down with 
fidelity and with keen appreciation of colors, patterns, 
and forms. The characteristic birds and beasts and 
plants of the region, the shapes of its hills, the sweep of 
its skyline — Mr. Sigmund has an eye for all these, and 
vivid words which make the reader see. 

This same attentive and sympathetic observation ap- 
pears in his poems about the people of Iowa — his ‘‘land 
o’ maize folk’’. To some readers his use of our common 
speech may prove a barrier; and I am inclined to believe 
that his short-lined poems, with their abrupt emphasis of 
the metrical pattern, are not the happiest possible form 
for adaptation to the natural rhythms of that speech. 
But I am less interested in this aspect of the matter than 
in the wide sympathy and the keen insight evidenced in 
these poems. I feel that a potentially great interpreter 
of our folk is here finding a somewhat imperfect but still 
appealing and significant expression. 

The first section of the book consists of twenty-five 
poems of the same length and pattern, each of which 
presents the outlook and reaction to life of one member 
of a Mississippi River village community. The resem- 
blance to the great Spoon River Anthology is more than 
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superficial. But in this smaller and less important 
anthology I find nevertheless an expression of a certain 
zest for living which I have sometimes wished for in the 
greater book. 

A shorter and possibly still more vivid ‘‘anthology’’ 
forms the third division of Mr. Sigmund’s book — his 
‘‘Yesteryear Folk’’. I like this gallery of old-time bar- 
tenders. Possibly it will be misunderstood by some read- 
ers, but I think not by the discerning. As I read it I think 
of Dickens and O. Henry: and I wonder if Mr. Sigmund 
will not yet preserve for us in a novel or a story the vivid 
surface and significant substance of the life which he 
here touches so delightfully. 

Probably to the majority of his readers the central por- 
tion of Mr. Sigmund’s book will prove most appealing. 
In these poems of Iowa farm life and of the Iowa country- 
side he combines the finely accurate and sympathetic ob- 
servation of which I have spoken before with qualities of 
insight and ironic detachment which place him in a world 
utterly removed from that of the cheap and conventional 
writers to whom he has sometimes been falsely compared. 
In this section, too, he displays unquestionable mastery of 
his medium. Note, for example, the fine flow of the first 
of these short poems, and the crisp, sharp rhythm of the 
second : 


IN THE WAKE OF THE THRESHERS 


It seems such a little while ago 

I tramped a furrow here 

And scattered on a waiting field 
A sower’s gift of grain: 

But now a golden mound of straw 

Looms starkly by my barn — 

Brown stubble which my harvest left 
Is soaking in the rain. 
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How swift the glass, tight-clutched by Time, 

Lets down its cup of sand! 

How soon the sprout of strong-germed wheat 
Is ripe and garnered in! 

It was so brief a time ago 

My plowshare lost its rust — 

But lo, the fruitage of my toil 
Is smiling in my bin! 





TO A CORN-BELT FARMER 


Were you molded 
from the subsoil 
of your own 
cornfields? ... 
Are you the harvest 
that in drab autumn 
this prairie yields? 


Did you drink deep 
draughts of shower — 
when dust stung 
your throat? ... 

Will you, like cornstalks, 
at last be trampled 
by ox and shoat? 





Garbed in raiment, 
dull and somber 
as those pests 
you hate: 

You will send roots deep, 
but as the rank weed, 
meet a swift fate! ... 


And that crop-god 
on his ‘tloud throne, 
whom you beg 
for rain: 

Will then take new seed 
and on his tilled field 
strew strong-germed grain! 
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Land O’ Maize Folk is a substantial achievement which 
seems to me likely to have permanent appeal. It is a 
vivid and sympathetic presentation of much of the detail 
of middle western scene and society. Mr. Sigmund has 
been writing only a very short time, and his three little 
books show a marvellous development. I have definite 
faith in his artistic future. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, by Ipa M. TarBetu. (Harper, 
$4.00). This new contribution to the literature related to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by one of the most distinguished workers in the 
field, is marked by an achievement of definite and permanent 
importance. It clears for the general reader the mystery which 
surrounded the ancestry of Lincoln, and gives a new under- 
standing of him as the descendant of a long line of leaders, men 
of capacity and achievement. Especially notable are the discus- 
sions of Samuel Lincoln, pioneer settler at Hingham in 1637; of 
his son Mordecai Lincoln, the ironmaster; and of Lincoln’s 
father. The portions of the book dealing with Lincoln’s own 
life are less freshly informative, but are sound and well written. 
Altogether this is a valuable biographical work for general 
reading. » eA 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Readers of THE Mrip.anp may be surprised to find in this 
issue the first illustrations which the magazine has published. 
I have felt that in most cases magazine illustrations are foreign 
to the intention or spirit of the writer, and hence are not helpful 
in conveying the significance of what he has written. The oppo- 
site is true, however, in the case of a writer who is able to 
illustrate his own work; and the opportunity to publish, with 
Mr. Stout’s stories, drawings by his own hand seemed to me too 
good to miss. I hope that other writers may give THE MIDLAND 
the same opportunity. 

Only a few days after I had written the review of Charles J. 
Finger’s Highwaymen I received the February issue of his 
magazine, All’s Well. I found this issue typical of the high 
interest and significance regularly characteristic of that period- 
ical. The issue begins with a Story of a Patrol: a simple, 
straightforward record of heroic endeavor and death in the 
Arctic world, drawn from documents and set down by Mr. 
Finger without comment or embellishment. The result is a 
narrative of absorbing and memorable beauty. This is followed 
by a number of brief editorials, chiefly on books, characterized 
by keenness of judgment and incisiveness of phrase, and by a 
fine brief poem by Glenn Ward Dresbach. The number is com- 
pleted by an admirable story from Mr. Finger’s own hand. I 
counsel any reader of THe Mipuanp who does not know All’s 
Well to address the magazine at Fayetteville, Arkansas, sending 
twenty cents for a sample copy or two dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription. Incidentally I note that the collection of Mr. Finger’s 
stories, entitled In Lawless Lands, is just being published by 
Mitchell Kennerley ($2.50). My order is in. 

Another middle western magazine which Mm.anp readers 
would enjoy is The Galleon, edited by Alfred Fowler and pub- 
lished at 17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Missouri. The April 
issue contains one of the best burlesque book reviews I have ever 
read: Corathea of the Aspersions, by Gardner Teall; an article 
and two poems by Mahlon Leonard Fisher; and several other 
interesting contributions. The Galleon is a quarterly, published 
at twenty-five cents the copy or one dollar a year. 

Finally, I wish to call the attention of all readers of THE 
MIDLAND to the appearance in book form this month of Ruth 
Suckow’s novel, Country People. This is an event of positive 
importance not only for the middle west but for contemporary 
American literature as a whole. 








